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HE two-day strike of the railway 

trainmen and locomotive engineers 

will likely prove to be the climax, 

though unfortunately not the end, of 

the labor troubles which have kept 
the industrial organization in confusion and 
disorder almost from V-J day on. Public opin- 
ion endured strikes in steel, automobiles, elec- 
trical products, non-ferrous metals and count- 
less other lines, but it would not endure paraly- 
sis of the economic system, whether through 
lack of coal or through suspension of railway 
transportation. The reaction of the Govern- 
ment was slow, but irresistible when it came 
It clears the air in at least one respect. It 
has given notice that the interest of the peo- 
ple as a whole and the authority of the Govern- 
ment as their representative are superior to 
any private interest and authority. This prin- 
ciple is basic in an orderly society. There was 
great need to reassert it. 

Union leaders complain that President Tru- 
man has suppressed their rights. But all rights 
are bound up together. The right of the few 
to strike had come into conflict with rights of 
everyone else, including as most important the 
right of peaceable and industrious members of 
society to live and carry on their daily work. 
When rights come into conflict, it is the duty 
of the Government, as the representative of the 
entire body of the people, to adjudicate be- 
tween them. And when an action of any group 
threatens to deprive the nation of the necessi- 
ties of life the Government cannot stand by 
impotently. It is obliged to intervene. This 
right of the Government to safeguard the gen- 
eral interest is far more important, even to 
union members, than a right to strike in any 
and all circumstances could possibly be. 


No Fundamental Solution Reached 


The emergency has been surmounted. For- 
tunately the good sense of the railway workers 
prevailed without requiring the use of the 
extreme penalties which President Truman 
asked Congress to authorize. Public discus- 
sion now should move on to consideration of 
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the basic causes of the labor difficulties which 
are plaguing the country, and government. 
unions and employers should join in an earnest 
effort to find fundamental solutions. 

To such solutions measures improvised to 
meet a crisis could hardly be expected to con- 
tribute. A show of force and threat of penal- 
ties may prevent work stoppages or get people 
back to work, and we believe that in an ex- 
tremity the Government must use such wea- 
pons. Our question now, however, concerns 
the long-run problem. Force and penalties do 
nothing toward getting at or relieving the 
causes of strife. On the contrary, there is al! 
too much reason to believe that a program 
which looks toward plant seizure and settle- 
ment of wages, working conditions and every 
other disputed issue by the Government act- 
ually may aggravate difficulties and increase 
strife. For such a program is founded upon 
a basic inequity. It deprives the owners of their 
bargaining rights. It substitutes for worker- 
employer bargaining worker-Government bar- 
gaining. It leaves employers in effect unable to 
do anything but ratify the terms the Govern- 
ment makes with the workers. 


Consequences of Government Intervention 

This is not only inequitable; it has two 
serious practical consequences. First, it dis- 
rupts normal collective bargaining at any 
level below the Government ievel, and thus it 
aggravates the problem. The standard of what 
the aggressive labor leader hopes to get is al- 
tered from an economic standard to a political 
standard. Instead of how much the employer 
can and should grant with due regard for the 
economic factors, the question is how much 
the Government can be induced to give 
through regard for the political factors. If the 
leader thinks he can get more from the Gov- 
ernment than from free and fair bargaining 
with the employer he will hardly hesitate to 
carry the situation to the point of inducing 
seizure of the plant. More strikes and longer 
strikes are the outcome. Another important 
factor in the bargaining is that no leader can 
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hold his position or prestige in labor circles 
unless he obtain as much as, and preferably 
more than, other leaders obtain. The pace 
is set by the most ambitious and ruthless, and 
others are encouraged to follow. 

Nor is it necessary that government inter- 
vention go as far as seizure of plants to alter 
profoundly the bargaining conditions. We need 
only recall the influence exerted during the 
past few months by government statements 
as to what wage increases the industries could 
afford to give, and by the fact-finding bodies. 
The general pattern of 18 or 18%c an hour 
increase was established not by free bargaining 
between employers and employes, but essen- 
tially by the Government. 


The second practical consequence of relying 
upon government intervention is one which 
flows from the first. It is simply that the set- 
tlements made under the conditions described 
may be too expensive for the long-run welfare 
of the country, including the welfare of the 
workers. The point has been made repeatedly 
in these Letters in recent months, and it was 
well put by Dr. Leo Wolman of Columbia Uni- 
versity, an authority of the highest standing 
on labor economics, in a recent speech in New 
York: 


Almost any labor dispute can be settled at a price. 
During wars and booms any price seems to work. But 
wars and booms fail to last as long as most people 
hope they will. Before long the time comes when a 
country must face the pay-off. The wrong settlements 
then cause firms to shut down, or shrink their opera- 
tions. Millions are thrown out of work and, unless 
everyone is willing to accept drastic adjustments in 
wages, costs and prices, they will stay out of work 
for months and even years, as they did throughout 
the decade, 1930-40. Clearly, settiements that lead to 
such results will produce, not peace, but unrest and 
disturbance. 


Collective Bargaining, Current Model 


Every reader of the daily newspapers who 
has pondered these questions will recognize 
that the foregoing description of the kind of 
bargaining which is now so common is not 
fanciful or exaggerated. It fairly portrays the 
tactics of Mr. Lewis in the coal strike. There 
was the refusal to bargain with the operators, 
who offered before the strike to give a wage 
increase in line with the pattern set in other 
industries. Mr. Lewis gave this no considera- 
tion and would not even state the details of 
his demands. He abstained from negotiations 
until the country was on the verge of prostra- 
tion. Then the Government seized the mines 
and took over the bargaining, and Mr. Lewis 
emerged with not only the full “pattern” wage 
increase of 18% cents an hour, but with a 
welfare fund and other contract provisions, 
worth as much to the miners and costing the 
operators as much as if wages had been raised 
6 or 7 cents an hour additional. 


Coal consumers will have to pay the cost of 
this increase through higher prices. Costs of 
all manufacturing in turn will be increased, 
and another push given to the upward move- 
ment of prices. 


There is an equal history of government in- 
tervention in the operation of the Railway La- 
bor Act. This Act, enacted in 1926 and amend- 
ed in 1934, contains provisions — long consid- 
ered models of their kind—for negotiation, 
mediation, voluntary arbitration, and finally 
recommendations by an emergency fact-finding 
board. Strikes are not forbidden, provided all 
the machinery of the Act has been employed, 
but the purpose of the Act is to insure full 
hearings and fact-finding, and arrive at recom- 
mendations that should be fair and acceptable 
to both sides. After these procedures there 
should be no basis for a strike. 


Whether the ineffectiveness of this Act in 
the current case is to be charged to the union 
leaders or to the Government is a matter of 
opinion, but in the past union leaders have 
profited by appealing from awards under the 
Act. In November 1941 an emergency fact- 
finding board brought in recommendations for 
wage increases which the railway operating 
unions considered insufficient and unaccept- 
able. They filed a strike notice, whereupon 
President Roosevelt interceded and _ recon- 
vened the board. The outcome was the grant 
of a greater increase than had been recom- 
mended. In December 1943 a similar situation 
occurred, and President Roosevelt again took 
matters into his own hands, overruled the 
emergency boards and his Stabilization Direc- 
tor, and awarded increases going beyond the 
Little Steel formula, which then governed 
policy. 

In this Letter in January 1944 the following 


comment was made on that action: 

The record is one of conflicting authority and over- 
throw of established policy ... Under such conditions 
the government agencies ... tend to become... 
subject to appeal to higher authority, to the exercise 
of the influence of the unions in political channels, and 
finally to the strike weapon. The opening of the gates 
to such pressures can hardly fail to lead to their use 
on an increasing scale. 


In the present case the railway engineers 
and trainmen not only refused arbitration but 
rejected recommendations of another emergen- 
cy board, whereupon President Truman made 
them an offer differing from, but according to 
their claims no better than, the recommenda- 
tions of the board. All the events in connec- 
tion with this strike have justified the fore- 
boding expressed in the above quotation. The 
settlement provided an 18% cent wage in- 
crease, which will require an increase in freight 
rates, in costs of production and distribution, 
and ultimately in prices. 
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The leaders of the engineers and trainmen 
now have to reflect upon the fact that by ex- 
ercising the right to strike they have probably 
lost it. By bringing about a situation where 
society had to use compulsion against them, 
they have caused an extension of the principle 
of compulsion. 


Effects of the Wagner Act 

These few illustrations, which readers will 
be able to supplement from other recent events, 
warrant the opinion that government interven- 
tion has, first, aggravated labor troubles, and, 
second, resulted in settlements likely to prove 
costly to the general welfare. If this view is 
correct proposals to extend government in- 
tervention look down the wrong road. It is 
doubtless true that the Government could com- 
pel an ‘appearance of industrial peace by com- 
pelling arbitration, but that road would lead to 
Government fixing of wages and working con- 
ditions, and to a totalitarian economy. More- 
over, the appearance of peace would not be the 
reality. 

If the wave of industrial disputes is to be 
reduced without supplanting the free economy, 
workers and employers must bargain freely 
and fairly, without undue advantage for either. 
One essential is that government must not fear 
or favor either side. For eleven years from the 
passage of the National Labor Relations Act 
—the Wagner Act —in 1935 the Government 
has given its favors to organized labor. That 
Act was for the purpose of fostering labor or- 
ganizations and building them up in numbers 
and power. It has accomplished that purpose to 
such degree that the balance of power, both 
legal and economic, has become one-sided. 

The Act encourages union monopolies, and 
tends to undermine rights of individuals and 
minority groups. It defines unfair labor prac- 
tices when committed by employers, but none 
that are committed by labor, hence prohibits 
none to labor — even those which are coercive, 
intimidating, and destructive of efficiency. 
Other statutes and recent court decisions have 
the effect of giving the unions an immunity 
from federal anti-trust and anti-racketeering 
legislation, and a freedom from injunction, not 
possessed by employers and the public.. This 
means that there are almost literally no checks 
on what unions may do, including “boycotting,” 
“racketeering” and refusal to bargain collec- 
tively. The Act forbids employers from inter- 
fering with concerted activities of employes, 
no matter how injurious, as long as they are 
“for the purpose of collective bargaining or 
other mutual aid or protection”. It forbids em- 
ployers from interfering with the formation or 
administration of any labor organization; and 
this has been interpreted in such a way as to 
deny the right to present facts and arguments 
to workers. 


The effect of the operation of the Act has 
been to build up unions to a monopolistic po- 
sition not only in plants but in whole indus- 
tries, to give them powers which are denied 
to employers, and thus to make them favored 
creatures of the law. The legal and economic 
balance which is essential to fair bargaining 
has been disturbed. To make voluntary collec- 
tive bargaining work, the balance needs to be 
redressed, unfair labor practices by unions as 
well as employers condemned, and duties, obli- 
gations and responsibilties—including the 
duty to bargain fairly and freely — imposed 
upon unions as well as employers. 


A Statement by President Roosevelt 


It may not be generally known that Presi- 
dent Roosevelt as far back as the Spring of 
1938 stated that the “Wagner Act ought to 
have various amendments made to it.” This 
statement was made at an off-the-record in- 
terview with members of the Society of News- 
paper Editors and became public knowledge 
with the publication of a set of Roosevelt pub- 
lic papers in book form December 2, 1941. The 
pertinent parts of the statement are as follows: 


The Wagner Act ought to have various amendments 
made to it, but we are a funny people over here. We 
at once go to the extremes both on the side of labor 
and on the side of the employer. 


Now in England, when they put social legisla- 
tion on the statute books, they do it with the knowl- 
edge that every year or so they will amend it. 
Now, how do they amend it? They have a Royal Com- 
mission that looks it over. The commission is non- 
partisan, there are business men on it, and there are 
labor people on it. They decide that the thing needs 
certain improvements. The Royal Commission makes 
a report to the Parliament, and the thing goes through, 
almost automatically, without fuss or feathers. 


If we had that temperament over here, we would 
have improved the Wagner Act this year and improved 
the Social Security Act this year, keeping them out 
of politics... 


Now the machinery (of the Wagner Act) — heavens 
above!—the machinery needs improving, of course 
it does, but do it the English way. 


Until May 29, 1946, when the United States 
Senate passed the Case strike control bill, every 
attempt to redress the legal balance between 
unions and employers by amendment of the 
Wagner Act or by new legislation had been 
defeated by that same body. It would seem 
that there could now be agreement as to the 
necessity for heeding President Roosevelt’s 
1938 statement. That is what ought now to be 
engaging the attention of Congress. The Case 
bill is the first step in that direction. 

Fundamentally, the problem of good indus- 
trial relations is not one that can be solved by 
legislation, punitive or otherwise, or by pana- 
ceas of any kind. It can only be solved through 
a fair, intelligent and judicial approach on both 
sides; through honesty in facing facts, and a 
free flow of information; through good pro- 
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cedures for settling grievances, which prevent 
small differences from becoming large issues; 
and through the spread of enlightenment and 
recognition of the social necessity of industrial 
peace. The problems are both psychological 
and economic. The responsibility of the Fed- 
eral Government is to define rights and duties 
fairly and to maintain equality before the law. 
Few expect that strikes can ever be eliminated ; 
they are part of the price of freedom. But 
policies which reward strikes are sure to en- 
courage them. 


Effects of the Strikes 


The effects of the strikes on the industrial 
situation have been acute and will be long- 
lived. Production is reduced and prices are 
forced upward. At this writing the anthracite 
miners are on strike and overseas, coastal and 
intercoastal trade may be blocked by a mari- 
time and dockworkers’ strike June 15. 

For months past the productive energies of 
the country have been shackled and hampered, 
in the face of requirements for goods as urgent 
and extensive as the world has ever known. In 
May the industrial news has been more dis- 
appointing than in earlier months, particularly 
when contrasted with the hope and expecta- 
tion, current only a few months ago, that by 
this time most of the durable goods industries 
would again be pouring a flood of goods into 
the markets. The coal strike began to exert 
its full effect early in May. Steel ingot output, 
which was at 88 per cent of capacity when the 
coal strike was called, has been under 50 per 
cent during the past three weeks. Shortage 
of steel affects many other manufacturers. 
Automobile production instead of rising as ex- 
pected has flattened out at a level which manu- 
facturers find hard to maintain because of 
shortage of parts and materials. The Federal 
Reserve Board’s index of industrial produc- 
tion declined in April, and will show another 
decline for May. 

If bituminous mining operations had been 
carried on through April and May at the pre- 
strike rate, something like 80 million tons more 
coal would have been mined; with this loss 
and stocks depleted it will be impossible to 
supply all needs fully, and both industrial users 
and home consumers will be pinched. The ton- 
nage of steel ingots lost through the steel and 
coal strikes is around 12 million. The electri- 
cal workers’ strike has left an acute shortage 
of small motors, which have an infinite variety 
of industrial and home uses. Strikes in cop- 
per mines and refineries and brass mills have 
added to the general difficulty. The produc- 
tion of farm machinery, needed this year, was 
reduced by strikes in the farm equipment in- 
dustry. ; 

. Probably few people outside the industries 
realize how numerous strikes have been among 


companies small in size but important because 
they make necessary parts for other manufac. 
turers. A recent statement by the General Mo 
tors Corporation is pertinent. It reported that 
its operations were affected by 143 different 
strikes, either in its own divisions or in the 
plants of its suppliers. From all sides come 
stories of production being cut by shortage o! 
one part or kind of material one week, and an- 
other the next. To be sure, strikes are not 
wholly responsible. Repressive price ceiling: 
also cut production in essential places. 


Persistence of Minor Strikes 


Even as the major strikes recede, mino1 
strikes persist. According to a recent state 
ment by the Department of Labor, between 
4,000 and 5,000 wage contracts expire each 
month. Union leaders in these plants — and 
others who can find a pretext for reopening 
contracts — generally ask wage increases o: 
make other demands. The number of strik« 
calls reported to the Department at last ac 
count was up to 850 per month and was ex 
pected to increase to 1,000. Some of thes 
strikes do not materialize, some last so briefly 
that they are unnoticed, and some have onl) 
trifling importance in the general situation 
Others, however, affect a good many industries 


Rightly seen, these small but importan 
strikes are the outgrowth of the larger ones 
for the pressure to wind up the major strike- 
has resulted in concessions which the unio. 
leaders in the smaller plants feel they als 
must obtain. This is the principal reason why 
despite the end of the rail and coal strikes, i 
cannot yet be said that the situation has com: 
to rest. 

To complete this lamentable record, it shou! 
be noted that not only has the United State- 
suffered but all the world is affected. The fo! 
lowing statement is from “Iron Age,” May 23 

The terrific setback experienced by the steel indus 
try since the first of the year has made it certain tha 
the steel tonnage set up by governmental authoritie: 
for European rehabilitation purposes will not g 
abroad this year, although some token shipments ma) 
be made. Domestic steel demand is so far ahead oi 
domestic production that steel salesmen abroad are 
twiddling their thumbs while some European coun 


tries are stepping up their own steel output for expor' 
purposes as well as increasing capacity. 


With the world in the midst of emergency 
and in turmoil and distress for lack of good- 
of all kinds, and with money gifts and loan: 
pouring out of this country to enable othe: 
people to buy here the goods they need, thc 
dictates of humanity and statesmanship alike 
call on this country for a maximum produc 
tive effort. Personal want and social and po 
litical disorder have been increased and pro 
longed. 
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The Price Trend 


Along with the curtailment of production 
the strikes—or rather the terms of settle- 
mefit of the strikes — have contributed to the 
inflationary trend by forcing up prices. Many 
people doubtless think it better that prices 
should be forced up than that the strikes should 
be drawn out, but the extract from Prof. Wol- 
man’s speech which we quoted earlier sounds 
a warning. At present, when demand for almost 
everything seems unlimited, increased wage 
rates and costs can readily be covered by rais- 
ing price ceilings. But sooner or later demand 
will diminish and prices weaken. Then the 
high costs will remain, and the higher-cost 
producers one after another will be forced to 
shut down. 


In short, the events of the past month have 
contributed still further toward a “boom and 
bust” outcome of the inflationary forces, and 
weakened further the possibility of maintain- 
ing price stability and orderly progress. The 
level of costs is still advancing, and the higher 
it goes the more dependent the situation is 
upon inflated demands, abnormal volume, and 
everything working at high speed. Yet advanc- 
ing costs, which force prices above what those 
who do not get the high wages can pay, in the 
long run will cut down volume. The “pay off” 
to which Prof. Wolman refers cannot be con- 
sidered imminent, in view of deferred needs 
and accumulated purchasing power, and from 
a practical view it is possibly premature to 
raise the question. However, the “boom” ele- 
ments are increasingly present in wages, costs 
and prices; and restraint, order and stability 
are needed now. 


The Widening Distribution of 
Corporate Ownership 








In the discussion of current labor disputes 
there is a widespread tendency to state the 
case as one involving a union, representing 
the interest of employes, on the one hand, as 
opposed to “the company” on the other. This 
over-simplifies and distorts the issue by ignor- 
ing the other interests concerned — not only 
of the growing number of shareholders who 
are the real owners of the companies, but the 
general public, including the employes them- 
selves, which is the ultimate consumer of the 
goods and services produced. 

The recent paralysis of one industry after 
another, culminating in the nationwide rail- 
road tieup, has dramatically but at heavy cost 
shown the paramount interest of the general 
public. It is revealing the heavy cost of in- 
dustrial disputes in lost wages and earnings 
of companies affected directly or indirectly by 
strikes, and in lost production of the countless 
variety of goods and setvices that people are 


wanting so eagerly to buy. At the same time, 
the higher prices for everybody resulting from 
the impediments to production and from higher 
costs imposed by wage increases are demon- 
strating anew the fallacy of looking upon wage 
controversies solely as tests of strength be- 
tween “labor” and “capital.” Because of the 
inability of “capital” to absorb large cost in- 
creases and still operate, these disputes become 
in effect contests between different groups of 
the population, which they can only wage at 
the expense of one another. 

The habit of thinking of large corporations 
as impersonal aggregations of capital is re- 
sponsible for much of the agitation against 
them. There is probably little general realiza- 
tion of the extent to which corporate owner- 
ship is being broadened to take in investors in 
all walks of life, including many of the corpora. 
tions’ own employes. This tendency for more 
and more people to participate in corporate 
ownership received marked stimulus by the 
First World War which acquainted millions 
of people with investment securities, and late: 
by the country’s industrial growth and the in. 
creased incomes and savings of the people. The 
tendency has continued, and an increasing num 
ber of companies in their annual reports have 
given and commented on the data of stock 
ownership. For a great many companies, the 
number of shareholders now exceeds the num 
ber of employes. 

The following table gives comparative fig- 
ures of 72 manufacturing companies (out of 
the 100 largest, based upon total assets) com- 
piled from information available at this time in 
the published 1945 annual reports or Moody’s 
Investment Manual. 

In 1935, the shareholders of these companies 
totaled approximately 3,491,000, so that the 
increase during ten years has been 592,000 or 
17 per cent, despite retirement of preferred 
issues through redemption in a number of 
cases. While these combined totals include 
duplication to the extent that many investors 
hold stock in more than one of the companies, 
the figures for individual companies under- 
state the total number of persons having a 
beneficial interest, due to the fact that certain 
registered shareholders are institutions or 
nominees acting for a number of individual 
investors. In the case of nominees, for ex- 
ample, it is not uncommon for a fiduciary, act- 
ing in such capacity and appearing on the books 
of a large company as a single shareholder, to 
receive and distribute 200 or more proxies to 
the real owners. 

Total assets of these 72 corporations at the 
end of 1945 aggregated $27,206 million. This 
represented an average investment in land, 
plant, equipment, cash, receivables, inventory, 
securities, and other assets of $9,300 per em- 
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ploye, which we think of as the tools to pro- 
duce goods for the public and for other in- 
dustries. 





Employes, Shareholders, and Tota! Assets of 72 Large 


Industrial Companies in 1945 
Number Total 

Number of 

f Sh 


° are- 
Employes holders 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. — 28,515 24,234 
American Can Co. 24,500 $3,884 
American Cyanamid Co. —.... 14,500 $4,100 
American Locomotive Co. ~......—. 17,251 24,173 
Amer. Radiator & St. San. Corp. 14,400 56,947 
Amer. Rolling Mill Co. —........— 24,569 49,939 
Amer. Smelting & Ref. Co... 28,366 29,619 
American Tobacco Co. —.———— 10,835 74,338 
American Viscose Corp. 20,233 16,118 
American Woolen Co. —......—— 21,000 18,946 


Anaconda Copper Mining Co... 46,404 120,545 
re 60,000 45,000 
Atlantic Refining Co. 18,282 80,237 
Bendix Aviation Corp. cccomeonnn 22,287 25,601 
Bethlehem Steel Corp. 5 
Borden Company encccccomcessscsensesememe 

Celanese Corp. of America.__. 

Chrysler Corporation 

Continental Can Co. ————— 

Continental Oil Co. ————.— 27,498 


Corn Products Refining Co. —. 25,127 
Crown Zellerbach Corp. 19,038 
Deere & Company ©.cccccccccccseneeenennem 5 15,640 
Douglas Aircraft Co. ———.—.— ’ 8,763 
Dow Chemical Co. —.......---—— 12,622 
E. I. duPont de Nemours & Co. ° 87,936 
Eastman Kodak Co. —.———— 42,090 
General Electric Co. —— 243,333 
General Foods Corp. snmnenmnm 68,000 
General Motors Corp. 425,657 


OR — — 42,233 23,652 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co... 100,000 54,701 
Gulf Oil Co. ndestiiceorainine 33,881 18,833 
Inland Steel Co. ——...._......... 19,336 9,400 
Inter. Business Mach. Corp.._ 11,751 19,235 
Inter. Harvester Co. sii 69,361 
International Paper Co. ........u.0-- 23,414 

Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp... 37,626 
Kennecott Copper Corp. 

Philip Morris & Co. Ltd. 


NatL Dairy Products Corp... 

Natl. Distillers Prod. Corp. — 

National Lead Co. 

Ohio Oil Co. 

Owens-Illinois Glass Co. 

Packard Motor Car Co. 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. — 19,021 
Pure Oil Company nid ae 10,562 
Radio Corporation of Amer... 32,985 
Republic Steel Corp. — ———— 56,624 


R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co... 15,000 
Schenley Distillers Corp. —.. 12,000 
Shell. Union Oil Corp. 27,696 
Sinclair Oil Corp. ————— 17,760 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Co. —......... 89,445 
Sperry Corporation 2.2mm 16,000 
Standard Brands, Inc. 12,844 89,700 
Standard Oil Co. of Calif. 25,000 87,260 
Standard Oil Co. (Indiana). 36,332 97,166 
Standard Oil Co. (N. J.) 108,000 160,025 


Standard Oil Co. (Ohio) 1,227 10,733 
Sun Oil Co. $2,680 10,474 
Swift & Co. 65,000 62,000 
Temas Company cen 93,337 
Tide Water Associated Oil Co. , 29,880 
Union Oil Co. of Calif. 36,342 
United Aircraft Corp. ———— 39,813 
United States Rubber Co. 23,322 
United States Steel Corp ——— 225,822 
Westinghouse Electric Corp... 103,333 56,666 


Wheeling Steel Corp. ———— 18,326 7,410 133 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. 21,922 11,392 231 











Total 72 Companies 2,925,449 4,082,805 $27,206 








Where the Money Goes 
Total sales of these companies in 1945, plus 
receipts from other operations, amounted to 
approximately $33,560 million, upon which the 
net income after taxes was $1,550 million, an 


average of 4.6 cents per dollar of sales. Divi- 
dends paid, ‘including both preferred and com- 
mon, totaled $998 million, or 3 cents per dollar 
of sales. Rate of net income to net worth or 
shareholders’ equity totaling $18,340 million 
averaged 8.5 per cent. From the public rec- 
ords of America’s largest industrial organi- 
zations it can be seen that large dollar earnings 
do not necessarily mean wide margins of 
profit. Net worth represented an average in- 
vestment at book value of $4,500 per share- 
holder. 


On the basis of such narrow margins of net 
profit to volume of business, it is evident that 
the companies themselves cannot absorb sud- 
den large increases in production costs but 
must pass them on in higher prices. Hence the 
rising spiral of wages and prices, which goes 
on until people — especially the fixed income 
groups and others left behind in the procession 
— go on a buyers’ strike, when the whole in- 
flated and top-heavy structure topples over. 

Wage and salary data now given in a grow- 
ing number of annual reports indicate that the 
estimated payroll for the group of 72 (on the 
basis of companies accounting for 78 per cent 
of total employment of the group) was approxi- 
mately $8,436 million last year. This was an 
average of $2,880 per employe, and would have 
been even higher but for strikes during the 
latter part of the year. Dividends were less 
than 12 per cent of wages paid, and in many 
cases were less than the increase in wages 
granted since the first of this year. A major 
portion of all other expenses was distributed 
indirectly to labor employed by suppliers of 
materials and parts purchased, coal, electric 
power, transportation, advertising and selling, 
etc., as well as taxes. 

The total (partly estimated) of taxes — fed- 
eral, state, and local, but excluding excise or 
sales taxes collected from ‘customers — paid 
or accrued by these companies last year was 
$2,015 million, or over twice the dividends. 


These financial results are illustrative of 
many other companies which have been suc- 
cessful and grown over the years through im- 
proved products and processes, mass produc- 
tion, lower costs, and expanding markets. By 
providing the public with more and better 
goods, they have been able to give more jobs 
and pay higher wages, as well as contribute 
heavily to the revenues of government. Their 
growth, however, has required continual in- 
vestment of new capital, either from retained 
earnings or from the sale of stock to old and 
new shareholders. The relatively high wages 
and living standards of employes in the big 
American industries, compared with conditions 
abroad, are due mainly to more and better 
machinery and more horsepower organized for 
their use and to better management. 
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There is a similarly wide distribution of 
ownership among the more important railroad 
and public utility systems, as illustrated by 
the following table showing eight of the larg- 
est. This group last year had a total of 1,074,- 
000 employes, who operated facilities owned 
by 1,298,000 shareholders, representing an 
average investment of $16,200 per employe. 
Wage and salary payments totaling $2,864 mil- 
lion were nine times the dividend payments 
totaling $307 million. 


Employes and Shareholders of Railroad and Public 
Utility Companies Having Total Assets 
Over $1 Billion in 1945 


Number Number Total 

of of Assets 

Employ- Share-_ in Mil- 

es holders _lions 

Amer. Telephone & Telegraph System 474,500 683,897 $6,766 
Atchison, Topeka & Sante Fe Ry. Co. 70,911 61,219 1,247 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co. 64,285 25,067 1,167 
Consolidated Edison Co. of N. Y... 25,967 152,888 1,324 
New York Centra! Railroad Co... 124,462 59,926 1,735 
Pennsylvania Railroad Co. 161,436 214,995 2,224 
Southern Pacific Company... 92,458 48,482 1,686 
Union Pacific Railroad Co.. 60,414 56,691 1,287 


Total 8 Companies 1,074,433 1,298,165 $17,436 


The widening distribution of stock owner- 
ship is by no means limited to the larger cor- 
porations. Every year a considerable number 
of medium and small, as well as large com- 
panies that formerly were closely-held make 
public offerings of a portion of their shares, 
in order to establish a market and provide 
for liquidation of estates and payment of 
inheritance taxes. If additional new capital 
is to continue to be forthcoming, proper recog- 
nition must be given to the rights and interests 
of the millions of people who, directly or 
through savings accounts, insurance policies, 
and trust funds, own American corporate en- 
terprise and provide the tools with which it 
operates. These citizens and others will be 
expected, as their share of the partnership with 
labor, to supply and risk the vast sums needed 
for replacement and expansion of business 
facilities in the future. 


Money and Banking 





Federal debt policy continues to adhere to 
the pattern that emerged in March, as evi- 
denced by the announcement May 16 that $2 
billion of the $4.8 billion 7% per cent Treasury 
certificates of indebtedness aturing June 1, 
together with the $1.9 billion of 3 and 3% per 
cent bonds called for payment June 15, will be 
paid off in cash. On March 15, issues of bonds 
and notes were retired in a similar way, and 
the $41.4 billion of certificates outstanding 
February 28 has been whittled down by cash 
retirements of $1 to $2 billion on the first of 
each month since March. Including June re- 
demptions, total open market debt retired 
since March 1 will reach $10 billion. 





For the June redemptions the Treasury is 
using more of the $26 billion cash balances 
built up during the Victory Loan drive in No- 
vember and December. Despite drafts on War 
Loan account deposits in reducing the public 
debt from $279.2 on February 28 to $272.4 bil- 
lion on May 27, and in covering the $2% bil- 
lion federal deficit for January-May, the Treas- 
ury still had cash balances of nearly $19 billion 
on the latter date. Much of this amount should 
be available for further debt retirement. 


The decline in government cash balances 
since the Victory Loan follows the pattern 
familiar in the inter-drive periods during the 
war, but with the significant difference that 
the war loan deposits are now being used prin- 
cipally to retire debt, rather than to finance the 
deficit. During the war, when the proceeds of 
Treasury borrowing were being used for deficit 
financing, the expenditures by the Treasury out 
of war loan deposits resulted in corresponding 
expansion of private deposits and currency in 
circulation. Since the war loan deposits them- 
selves had been built up through war loan sub- 
scriptions financed in part by bank credit, their 
use in this way added constantly to purchasing 
power in the hands of the public and increasing 
inflationary pressures. 

Now, however, with the approach to a bal- 
anced budget, and with use of the Treasury’s 
cash balances largely to retire debt, most of 
the reduction in war loan deposits has been 
absorbed by a contraction in government se- 
curity holdings of the Federal Reserve and 
commercial banks which, together, have been 
the principal holders of the issues paid off. 
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Holdings of U. S. Government Securities by Weekly 
Reporting Member Banks and Federal Reserve Banks. 
(Latest date — May 22) 


Only in case of funds used to finance the 
much reduced deficit and to redeem securities 
held outside the commercial banking system 
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has the reduction in government cash balances 
contributed to increasing the money and bank 
balances in the hands of the public. As shown 
by the next chart, government deposits on the 
books of the weekly reporting member banks 
have come down $5 billion since January 2, 
while their regular checking account deposits 
have risen only $1.7 billion. The chief expla- 
nation is found in a $2.7 billion contraction in 
their government security holdings, resulting 
mainly from debt retirement. 
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There have, of course, been other factors 
affecting the deposit volume besides debt re- 
tirement. Commercial, industrial and agricul- 
tural loans showed some expansion during the 
first quarter of this year, but loans for the pur- 
pose of purchasing or holding securities have 
been slowly but steadily shrinking and total 
loans of the weekly reporting member bank 
group have declined $1.1 billion since January 
2. Another factor besides Treasury operations 
influencing bank deposits was a decline of 
around $750 million in currency in circulation 
in January, and maintenance of the circulation 
at about that level thereafter. 

Since April, there has been some reversal of 
the tendencies noted above. With declines in 
government security prices, the Reserve Banks 
turned substantial buyers of short-term gov- 
ernment securities in defense of the “pattern 
of rates.” Their total government security 
holdings, despite the redemption of a sizeable 
amount of the May 1 certificates from their 
portfolios, showed an increase of $1 billion be- 
tween April 3 and May 29. Between January 
2 and April 3, through market sales and re- 
demptions, their open market account had been 
down more than $2 billion. 

It is at the “short end” where rates are low- 
est that the rate pattern has required official 
support and the Reserve Bank buying has been 
concentrated in bills, certificates, and notes. In 
acquiring additional government securities the 
Reserve Banks have added to member bank 
reserve funds and thus have enabled the banks 
not only to cut down borrowings from the Fed- 


eral Reserve (following the elimination of the 
preferential discount rates late in April), but 
also to absorb offerings of government securi- 
ties by nonbank investors with the effect of 
increasing the volume of private deposits. The 
tendency has been for nonbank investors’ sales 
of the shorter-term obligations, together with 
securities of these classes sold by banks, to be 
taken up by the Reserve Banks, while their 
offerings of bonds have generally been ab- 
sorbed by commercial banks. 


Other factors in the expansion of private 
deposits besides sales of government securi- 
ties by nonbank investors during April and 
May have been the cash redemption of securi- 
ties held by nonbank investors and the federal 
deficits experienced in these months. Adjusted 
demand deposits with the weekly reporting 
member banks were up $1.6 billion between 
March 27 and May 22; the government de- 
posits of these banks meanwhile were drawn 
down $2.9 billion. 


The effect, marketwise, of bank purchases 
of government securities from nonbank in- 
vestors in April and May has been to cushion 
declines in prices. There have been no evi- 
dences in this period of the eager buying that 
characterized January and February; rather 
the initiative has appeared to come mainly 
from the sellers. Government bonds were 
under renewed selling pressure May 2-13, when 
prices on most issues reached the lowest levels 
in about six months, but rallied thereafter, 
with a sharp run-up on May 16 and 17 of the 
longer-term ineligible (for commercial bank 
purchase) bonds, high-lighted by the announce 
ment that commercial banks would be per- 
mitted to buy limited amounts of the ineligible 
bonds “for trading purposes” and “to facilitate 
transactions by bank customers.” For May as 
a whole, bank eligible bonds were a little lower 
in price, ineligible bonds moderately higher. 


The Dwindling Return on Savings 





During recent years we have been hearing 
a great deal about the virtues of low interest 
rates. While the doctrine is not new, it was 
given impetus, first, by the depression and 
theories growing out of it — especially teach- 
ings of the British economist, the late John 
Maynard Keynes; and, second, by the war 
which has piled up an enormous burden of 
national debts, with their consequent heavy 
debt service charges which are directly af- 
fected by the rate of interest. Thus today we 
see governments everywhere assiduously pur- 
suing low interest policies, both as a recovery 
measure and in order to hold down debt ser- 


‘vice and to maintain the prices of their securi- 
ties held by banks, other institutions, and the 
‘public generally. 
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Outlining the policies of our own Govern- 
ment, Secretary of the Treasury Vinson put 
the case for low interest rates in simple lan- 
guage when in an address at Peoria last 
September he said: 


Interest rates determine the real burden of the 
debt. They should continue low for a long time to 
come. It is self-evident that this is in the interest 
of people as taxpayers. Not as evident, but just as 
valid, is that low interest rates — what the economists 
call a “cheap money policy” — benefits the people as 
consumers, as workers, and as citizens. 


Again, in November at Indianapolis, the Sec- 
retary said: 


A policy of low interest rates clearly benefits the 
taxpayer by making possible a lower level of govern- 
ment expenditures and, consequently, a lower level of 
taxation than would otherwise be possible. More im- 
portant, low interest rates will be a stimulating force 
in the economy generally, as they will make it possible 
for the home-buyer to get more house value for each 
dollar of monthly payment; for State and local tax- 
payers to get more schools and more hospitals for their 
tax dollars; and for industrial concerns and public 
utility companies to get more plant for every dollar 
of their fixed charges. 


That these are valid considerations — up to 
a point— most people will probably agree. 
The question upon which opinion differs is as 
to how far the argument can be carried. It is 
one thing, for example, to argue that a 4 per 
cent interest rate is more generally bene- 
ficial to the economy than a rate of, say, 7 
per cent, and another thing to argue that 2 per 
cent—or even 1 per cent —is better than 4 
per cent. The fact that “low” interest rates 
benefit the taxpayer, the home-owner, and 
other debtors by reduction of interest charges 
is not the whole story; on this basis it might 
be argued that doing away with interest alto- 
gether would be still more beneficial. Recent 
statements by Chairman Eccles of the Board 
of Governors of the Federal Reserve System, 
opposing further decline in interest rates, to- 
gether with intimations that the Treasury re- 
gards present rates as low enough, are recog- 
nition that there are two sides to the interest 
question and that interest rates have a func- 
tion to play in the economic system. 


The savings of interest charges to the Gov- 
ernment, to. business, to the mortgagor, and to 
debtors generally do not, of course, come out 
of thin air. They are a tax upon all who save. 
They come out of the pockets of people who 
have to pay more for life insurance or to build 
up pension funds, and from reduced incomes 
of persons dependent upon some backlog of 
savings, whether well-to-do or only just able 
to scrape along. They are at the expense of 
schools and colleges, churches, hospitals, and 
charitable institutions which, through endow- 





ment or otherwise, have become recipients of 
investment income. 

While to a certain extent taxpayers, savers, 
investors, debtors, and creditors are identical 
— many taxpayers, for example, are also bond- 
holders, and many mortgagors of homes are 
owners of life insurance —their interests as 
such are seldom the same proportionately. 
Any sharp decline in interest rates, therefore, 
involves human as well as economic problems. 
We need to think of those who lose as well as 
of those who gain from low interest rates, 
and to weigh carefully the social and economic 
effect of the unprecedented tipping of the 
scales against the saver and investor. 


Life Insurance Costs Increased by a Sixth 


A principal bastion of security to millions of 
American families is insurance on the life of 
the breadwinner. The costs of insurance are 
heavily dependent upon the level of interest 
rates, for premium payments go into reserves, 
and the compounding of interest on these 
reserves creates a large part of the benefits 
paid. On the basis of representative figures 
developed by Lewis W. Douglas, president of 
the Mutual Life Insurance Company of New 
York, in conjunction with his testimony be- 
fore the Senate Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee last December, it cost about a sixth 
more to provide a dollar’s worth of life insur- 
ance protection in 1944 than it did in 1930. The 
gross rate of interest earned by insurance com- 
panies over this period declined from 5.31 to 
3.57 per cent, while the net rate, which allows 
for taxes and expenses, fell from 5.03 per cent 
in 1930 to 3.09 in 1945. 


This one-sixth increase in cost of life insur- 
ance amounts to a great deal of money, for 
policyholders pay $4 to $5 billion each year 
for life insurance protection. Moreover, data 
prepared by Mr. Douglas gave warning that 
the one-sixth would become a one-third in- 
crease in life insurance costs should interest 
rates drop another percentage point from the 
rate at which new life insurance investments 
were being made in 1944. 

The breadth of distribution of this hidden 
tax of cheap money is indicated by the num- 
ber of life insurance policyholders — some 60 
to 70 million persons (against some 36 million 
individual income taxpayers)—and by the 
fact, brought out by a National Resources 
Committee study, that 86 per cent of the 
families paying premiums for life insurance 
in 1935-36 received incomes of $3,000 or less. 
The individual income tax is progressive, on 
the “ability to pay” principle, and heavily taxes 
large incomes from whatever source derived. 
The hidden tax of cheap money strikes at rich 
and poor alike. Its discrimination is directed 
at those who save to provide for the future. 
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Pension Costs Up 


Cheap money raises the cost of private pen- 
sion plans— set up for the benefit of some 
millions of employees of business establish- 
ments, teachers, policemen, clergymen, and 
others. Based upon preponderance of num- 
bers, together with limitations on maximum 
pension benefits, the man or woman on the 
lower rungs of the income ladder is chiefly 
affected. Thirty annual payments of $500— 
$15,000 in all—create a pension reserve of 
$29,240 when interest is earned at 414 per cent. 
To create a pension reserve of this same size 
at a 234 per cent rate it is necessary to con- 
tribute $640 a year rather than $500 — 28 per 
cent more. This percentage, derived for pur- 
poses of illustration, is within the range of 
increases in pension costs actually experienced 
by private pensiean funds. 

In some cases, conservatism in the estabiish- 
ment of original contractural rates of interest, 
surplus reserves previously accumulated, and 
a hold-over of higher yielding investments 
have delayed the rate of cost increase; but, 
where it has not already done so, cheap money 
must ultimately reduce the amount of pension 
obtainable per dollar contributed. 

As concrete illustrations we show in the dia- 
gram below the decline in the average invest- 
ment return of pension funds of New York 
State and New Jersey teachers from 4.19 per 
cent in 1935 to 3.03 per cent in 1945, and of 
the pension funds of three large corporations 
—a bank, a public utility, and a manufac- 
turing concern — from 3.87 per cent in 1938 
to 2.64 per cent in 1945. Such decreases in 
interest return mean that people in modest 
circumstances must either make larger con- 
tributions out of current earnings or accept 
lower pensions at the time of retirement. 


Individuals who seek to build up a “nest- 
egg’ to supplement retirement income derived 
from an organized pension plan, to put a child 
through school, or to meet unforeseen contin- 
gencies, are discouraged by the slowness with 
which their funds accumulate, by the poverty 
of interest accruals. Instead of 4 and 5 per cent 
on sound and secure investments, as fifteen or 
twenty years ago, the investor now is fortunate 
who can realize more than 3 per cent. Interest 
paid by savings banks has dropped even more 
drastically — from 3% and 4 per cent to 1% 
or 2 per cent. Those who, aged or disabled, 
must provide for self-support from past sav- 
ings, have found their incomes cut by a quarter, 
a third, or more, even without taking account 
ot rising living costs and heavier taxes. It is 
here that cheap money has struck some of its 
hardest blows. Here, truly, is the “forgotten 


” 


man. 
Foundations Devoted to Social Welfare 


The Carnegie Corporation of New York, 
which devotes its investment income to educa- 
tion, social welfare, and research, experienced 
a reduction in its endowment income from $6,- 
637,072 in 1932 to $3,989,590 in 1945 — 40 per 
cent. “Under such circumstances,” stated the 
report of the president for 1944, “(the trustees) 
are convinced of their obligation to discontinue 
many continuing or recurrent grants as well 
as limit the number and extent of new ones.” A 
book just published on “American Foundations 
for Social Welfare,” by Shelby M. Harrison 


.and F. Emerson Andrews of the Russell Sage 


Foundation, cites the experience of the Carne- 
gie Corporation as a “probable typical” illus- 
tration of the severe curtailment of funds avail- 
able for expenditure by the foundations. 


The effect upon church pensions was indi- 
cated by the following comment by William 
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Decline of Interest Rates Since 1930 


Computed interest rate on federal debt — Yield of Moody’s Aaa corporate bonds and Standard & Poor’s high 

grade municipals — Average rate earned by a group of college endowment funds (source: American Council on 

Edu¢ation) and average rate paid by N. Y. State mutual savings banks — Average rate earned by life insurance 
companies, teachers’ pension funds in N. Y. and N. J., and 3 private pension funds. 





Fellowes Morgan in his annual report as presi- 
dent of the Church Pension Fund of the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church for 1940: 


The main problem with which we are faced, as in 
the last few years, is the problem of interest earnings. 
In 1939 the average earned income on the fund’s re- 
serve liabilities was 3.08 per cent. The corresponding 
figure for 1940 was 3.01 per cent. Both of these are 
below the assumed rate of 3% per cent used in the 
actuarial calculations. 


Interest rates on long-term high grade in- 
vestments have declined further since 1940. 


Full Effects Not Yet Felt 


Even if interest rates stop declining and hold 
their present levels, average rates earned on 
investments of life insurance companies, sav- 
ings banks, pension and endowment funds, will 
tend to be depressed further by the maturity or 
cells for redemption of bonds purchased years 
ago when interest rates were higher. At the 
time of the outbreak of the Second World War 
in 1939, 13 of the 25 issues of United States 
Treasury bonds outstanding still carried inter- 
est coupons of 3 per cent or more. Of the 13, 
8 have since been paid off or refunded into se- 
curities yielding considerably smaller return; 
2 more have been called in for payment this 
month. Most of the Treasury bonds now out- 
standing carry coupons of 2, 2%, and 2% per 
cent, and as these are selling at premiums, the 
return to the new purchaser is less than the 
coupon rates. 

Corporations, States, and municipalities have 
followed in the footsteps of the Federal Gov- 
ernment and taken advantage of the lowering 
of interest rates. Corporate refundings alone 
reached nearly $5 billion in 1945. A study by 
the Federal Reserve Bank of New York indi- 
cates that interest rates on the refunding issues 
ran %, %, or a full 1 per cent less than the rate 
on the obligations redeemed; and many of the 
latter were themselves refundings of still 
higher rate obligations outstanding until a few 
years ago. 


The Other Side of the Coin 


All this is on the reverse side of the coin 
of cheap money. As the Secretary of the 
Treasury has indicated, cheap money — by low- 
ering debt charges — may serve the people as 
taxpayers; likewise corporations, borrowers 
on real estate, and other debtors, may realize 
the benefits to the extent that they are debtors. 
On the other hand, the equally if not more 
humerous group of creditors — life insurance 
policyholders, pension contributors, savings 
bank depositors, beneficiaries of endowment 
funds — pay the price to the extent that they 
are creditors. While the situation is compli- 
cated by the degree to which “consumers, 
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workers, and citizens” are both debtors and 
creditors, the interests of people affected ad- 
versely by low interest rates ought to be con- 
sidered in determining what is good for the 
country. 


Nor is the question solely one of equity, 
important though that is. The problem of the 
effects of cheap money is more far-reaching. 
One of the effects to be considered is the kind 
of investments people will seek and the con- 
sequences to the quality of investment port- 
folios and to the economy in general. If people 
and institutions cannot get reasonable returns 
on high grade investments they are tempted 
to try to make up the loss by going into in- 
vestments of higher yield but lessened security 
and assured earning power. In the study, 
“American Foundations for Social Welfare” 
quoted above, it is noted that the “Current low 
yields of conservative investments are forcing 
a fresh consideration (by the Foundations) of 
the problem of safety vs. income, and apply 
a new and severe test to the principle of per- 
petual endowment.” All investing institutions 
face the same problem. 


For individuals not equipped to make judici- 
ous selections, the venturing off the beaten 
path of sound investments is particularly beset 
with peril. The fact that the low yields on 
bonds tend to be reflected in inflated prices in 
other markets — stocks and real estate — adds 


to the danger. The situation fosters a spirit 
of speculation which could have very unpleas- 
ant consequences in the long run. 

Finally, and perhaps most important of all, 
there is the effect of low interest rates upon 
prices of goods and services and the cost of 


living. If interest rates are held down by 
expanding the volume of money and credit, 
the “gains” to the taxpayer may be lost through 
rising prices that increase the Government’s 
other expenditures. 


Low interest rates may not enable the home- 
buyer to get more value per dollar, or States 
and municipalities more schools and hospitals 
for their tax dollars, or industry more plant 


‘per dollar of expenditures, if they promote in- 


flation and higher costs of construction. 


In short, low interest rates can be far from 
an unmixed blessing. In these times when so 
much emphasis is being placed upon the ad- 
vantages of cheap money, it is important not 
to overlook or underestimate the disadvan- 
tages. Cheap money is an instrument requir- 
ing careful weighing of the balance between 
the two. As Elliott V. Bell, New York State 
Superintendent of Banks, recently stated: 
“There comes a point where cheap money 
ceases to be a bargain.” 
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Painting by John Steuart Curry—“The Zafra at Matanzas” 


Cuba’s Sugar is Sweet for Trade 


UBA is the world’s sugar bowl. It ranks as the world’s larg- 
est exporter, and this year will produce one-fifth of the 
world crop. By and large, sugar determines the prosperity of 
the island. During the harvest —the ‘‘zafra’’—about half a 
million workers are engaged in fields and sugar mills. 

The latest annual report shows the U. S. took about 
$380,000,000 worth, or 89%, of Cuba’s exports. We supplied 
Cuba with $169,000,000 worth of goods, 81% of her imports. 
Principal imports from the U.S. were: motor vehicles, petro- 
leum products, iron and steel semi-manufactures, radio sets. 

The development of new industrial facilities, the replace- 
ment of obsolete equipment are estimated to require capital 
goods imports by Cuba of about $190,000,000 from the U.S. 

Nine branches in Cuba indicate the thoroughness of The 
National City Bank’s service to American exporters and im- 
porters in major commercial areas. For information about our 


44 overseas branches, trade surveys, credit, and foreign exchange 
—consult our Head Office or Branches. 


THE NATIONAL CITY BANK 
OF NEW YORK 


Head Office: 55 Wall St., New York - 65 Branches in Greater New York 


Write on your business stationery for the Bank’s Monthly 
Bulletin on Economic Conditions. 


Finut in Wild Wide Banking 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation. 


J. Prescott Carter, Super- 
visor of Cuban Branches, has 
expedited business for cus- 
tomers overseas for 25 years. 
His broad experience, gained 
in six different National City 
Branches in four different 
countries proves to be profit- 
able for our clients in Cuba. 
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